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Xntroduotiont The Slants of This Week 


All of & sudden, a brochure with a very striking yellow oovcr has 
dlaappaara d - fT on^ths window a of the Soviet sons bookshops. Its 
title wa s ^ t&oae~ Gamany" . and a conspicuous blaok band bore the 
name of 1 t« author t Dr . Otto John. This brochure contained the 
statements the foraer President of the Federal igenoy for the Pro- 
tection of. the Constitution mad* to the world preaa in East Berlin 
three weeks after hie disappearance. This brochure is of great 
importance now. It contains material which ie of definite aignl- 
flcanoe for the solution of the mystery which surrounds Otto John. 

It may be true that Dr# John was taken ooross the border 
between the sectors on 20 July 1954 while he was under 
the influence of drugs 

it may be true that he lay unconscious in a hospital In 
Karlshorst, for two days — 

it may be true that he found himself a prieoner of the 
.Red Array when he regained his senses, and that he was ex- 
posed to all the pressure which is usually brought to bear 
in such cases — 

but, when Dr. John, on 11 August 1954, went up to the platform and 
stood before the microphone telling the international press, and tha 
western world listening at the .loudspeakers, of the reasons why. he 
had changed frontlines, and when many journalists, from tile free 
world orossqueationed him afterwards, no ons present had the im- 
pression of looking at a hypnotised man not master of his senses 
and making his statement under pressure. 

Aside from nany utterances which caused a sensation in the Vest, 
bringing discredit on the Federal Republic and on the Chancellor, 
and being, a very heavy, burden on the .relations, between the Federal 
Republic and other nations, he also deolared that there were -secret 
supplements to the' SBC Treaty, while the Federal- Chancellor, had 
definitely denied thoir existence. It was also of grave political 
consequence, especially for the Osman-French relations, that John 
stated that the Organization Gehlen was running an espionage. organi- 
sation in France. This statement caused an extraordinary stir in 
Franca and was a very heavy strain on the relations between Germany 
and Prance. 

John did vrh&t he could to bring discredit on the Organisation Gehlca* 
Re declare^ for example, that Gehlen had among his large. Staff of co- 
workers former 8D- and SS-leaders who had murdered Owrmin 'x«sis v tano». 
fighters. Ha accused Cehlen, and Blank’s igenoy, too, of opening 
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their doors to fosoists waiting for their chanoe to rasuae power* 

By all thla he tried to cement the propaganda theses directed 
against the polldloa of the Federal Government in general, as well 
as against the activities of Blank's Agency and against reuraaaent. 

Upon the question of the representative of "Musncheher Abendseitung", 
why he had not voioed hio opinion in the federal, Republic, John 
repliedi "Had I said in th« Federal Republic what I have said here, 

1 would not have been able to oontlnue any political aotlrlties be- 
oauee of the position 1 held, since I would have been arrested on the ' 
oharge or having abused state secrets, " 

In view of Dr, Otto John's return, the importance of the sixth part 
of our Faotunl Report by Juorgen Thorwald la greater still, Thorwald 
throws light upon the thick underbrush of Intelligence agencies in 
the Federal Republic, and on the relatione between General Oehlea and 
Otto John, 
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T H K M A 11 I S T II 3 D A £ K 

Factual Report on the German Intelligence 
Organisations 

By Juergen Thorwald 



7, Dr, John and General Gehlen 

Shortly before this report came out, but at a tine 
when its appearance had already been announced, I set 
on Rhein-Main Airfie ld, before I started on a flight 
to Ct-hada. a rda rson^aho hnd helped Be. with »y first 
books On the aollapss of Geraany In the Bast by 
■putting diarl ea r, at ay disposal which they had kept 
during the war. This maa aaied ’me worriedly j "ire 
you sure you)have thought it over carefully enough 
what it is you are writing no* ? It won't do to 
publish thiit,. I think," 

I replied that I thought it was high tine to tell : all 
I had learned in the course of the past years, either 
by chancing upon it, or by my own adroitness*. In ny 
opinion, it is necessary that, the public should 2»arn 
as much as possible about Intelligence in Geruany, and 
that an end be put to the nonsense — haixraislng 
nonsense to®*, times — which was being broadcast out 
of sheer ignorance by parties and other organisations 
about the Agenoy for ;the Protection of th* C ona titu- 
tion, about Gehlen, abo ut' Blank* a CounteA'atelligwnce, 
about the CIC, about the "Fighting Group ’igaiuht In- 
humanity", and about the numerous private Intalligcaoa 
peddlers. 
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During the past six yeare Germany ha s beccmo a front-line area where 
th* intelligence. organisation# of th# two politioal world powrera in 
East and Vast collide. The example of .Austria set at liberty and 
rank with secret intelligence organizations fighting eaoh other in 
Austrian territory, shows that ouoh conditions oaanotbe changed by 
sinple reunification, or neutralisation. The only remedy la the 
setting up of a strong official German intelligence service which 
deprives the eneoiec of a domocratio Cormun state of their basis on 
vhioh to satablish support points and from where to oa^ry out thsir 
work, and which, on the other hand, gives friendly intelligence 
organisations uo reason to use Gera an territory uo a baaia for their 
nativities to the extent they are still doing it now, 

Soviet Agents 

Up to 1948, the Soviet Intelligence Service was absolute master of 
tho situation. The Soviet Intelligence Service, faithful to the 
principle! "It is the aim of the Soviet seoret intelligence eervioe 
abroad to inoite the rebellion against the oapi tails to", had ex- 
ploited the situation arisen ohiefly because of the politioal illusions 
ths Americans were nursing, but also because of the infiltration of 
left-radical intellectuals, from the British Labour Party, and beosuse 
the newly established French and Italian Intelligence Services were 
saturated with very many oomrauniBt resistance fighters. 

The huge double organization of the Soviet Intelligence Service, which 
consisted of the civilian Committee for State Security (KGB) and the 
military Main Intelligence Administration (GEU) of the Defense 
Ministry, and was supported by Xdminform as the canter of the party 
espionage activities in all countries throughout the world, had. within 
a very short time placed its agents and friends everywhere, even inside 
western governments. The free transportation granted eastern refugees, 
and their settlement by means of UlO throughout the world, were already 
neons in themselves to disperse Soviet agents, reoognized as such means 
only vary much later. In West Germany, Soyiot agents moved Into 
positions anyhow, either in oacupation agencies- or in the slowly 
developing German agencies, and they are still there* 

The Intelligence Services of Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Czechoslovakia were set up by the Soviets exactly like their own. They 
did. the same In 1949 in the Soviet zone, when the State Security Ser- 
vice was established.. There was nothing in the. West at the time . to 
resemble even remotely that massive, well-trained intelligence organi- 
zation which missed nothing of what happened in West Germany, 


Mistake Upon Mistake 

That 1 b the explana tion for the disproportionate importance the 
Oehlen organisation,, small aa it still was, gained when western 
policies rare changed, For a long time it remained a small, group* a 3 
compared with the feverish growth of the long neglected Aaerioan In- 


t s 1 ligano® Sorvice. Being sorely tolerated as on outsider, and fur 
too insignificant- at first, it was not influential enough to bridle 
the energy with which many An«rioans started their work in Germany, 
with /t no experience aa regards eastern problene. The result of ouch 
moaey-fed energy was the growth of numerous intelligence and sabo- 
tage organisations, many of whiab employed Soviet emigrants or re- 
fugees from the East in l ‘.'e«t Germany, und veiy uoon proved to be un- 
sound* 
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A' ell-meaning and zealous Amerioanu wore doing exactly what Oehlen 
' disapproved of on principle. They were 'themselves inexperienced, and 
they worked wi th inexparienoed personnel) they lost non and material, 
and within the briefest spaas their agencies were infiltrated by 
Soviet agents. Wherever they failed, they left behind a proletariate 
of agents who sold themselves right and left, even to West German 
power groups who wanted material against persons they wished to get 
rid' of* What British and Frenoh intelligence services did, was not 
much better in many instances, but their mistakes did not count so 
Vmuch, 


Even organisations whioh liad been established in Oeraany with definite 
aims and with American money ended up with entering the field of in- 
telligence, where their dillattantism could not but meet with futile 
disasters whioh eclipsed the work they were actually supposed to do, 
namely, to unmask inhuman, and illegal actions of the Soviet zone 
authorities, to publish them, and to help their victims* 


flo SS-Hembers 

All these secret activities which were initial mistakes of the American 
Intelligence Service while it grew from non-existence to the world-wide 
organization of the CIA (Central Intelligence Agency) it is today, 
were the soil on which the Jungle of intelligence agencies throve, 
end the unscrupulous intelligence deal to which Germans fell victim* 

It Is a fact — and on this point I was not satisfied with one-sided 
opinions ascertained in a conversation, for example with Gshlen — 
that Gabion and his organization kept away from the afore-mentioned 
institutions during all these years. On the other hand, the develop- 
ment of the Gehlen organization had the consequence that, wherever an 
attempt was made to set up German auxiliary intelligence organizations, 
they were doomed to failure especially because the core of German ex- 
perts gathered around Gehlen. In soleoting his staff, Gehlen refrained 
from employing personnel which bad had any connection with the S3, net 
for reasons of resentment against his war-time opponents in the Section 
"Foreign Armies East", but on principle) and he did so even if it 
meant losing a valuable worker who might perhaps go over to the Eaat, 

On one occasion Gehlen told me, during a conversation! ^ Xatwl 1 igs cc * 
work. is necessary because no state desirous of maintaining itself and 
of- acquiring an independent political position, can do so if it* . 
government is not k 9 p.t objectively informed of what happen* elsewhere* 
An American whoa I know well once coined this word about intelligence 
worki **Our business is so dirty that it can be handled only by 


gentlemen !' Whoever forgets this principle whan he lets up hia own 
organisation! oannot but drown in the mud whioh does well up in 
these days, at least around tho tdgos of our work u,". 

Gehlen did not nentiou the name of tho American, 1 learned it 
aooideatilly a few weeks ago, curing a conversation I had with on 
American JournallA ^ln California, If I have caught the nose oor- 
rsotly, it was ^an^SoaaSYd ^ and I was told that he was one of the 
non ^ho"had • reXoTSei the Arne rioan Intelligenoe Servioe, 

Even now, "Organization Gehlen", Agency for the Protection of the 
Constitution, and Blank's Counterintelligende, are often confused. 
Gehlen's field of work, however, has from the beginning been the 
oolleoting of information from foreign countries, outside the 
Eastern borders. It was only for & brief interval that Gehlen was 
forced to use a few of his men for the type of work the Agency for 
the Proteotion of the Constitution is handling now| this was when 
no Oerman authority oould take up the fight against the growing 
activities of the Soviet agents. In other worde, it was in defense 
against Soviet agents who had bean sent to West Germany and Vest 
Berlin to work against Gehlen 'a agenoies. But this was invariably 
kept within the limited scope of hia organisation. 

Three Hundred Sources of Banger 

Therefore, no one could. have been more satisfied than Gehlen, whmn 
in I950 the "Federal Agency for the Proteotion of the Constitution" 
was finally established with agencies in each Land, ’The Soviet 
agents — on the one hand those who collected secret information, 
on the othor hand those whose mission was to penetrate ;gbTemmant 
agenoies, parties, trade unions, youth, and economic organizations 
— mot with practically no hindrance at the time. The agents were 
supported by a host of organizations whioh, in the disguise of de- 
mocratic institutions., pursued solely the oim-ti ther'to undermine 
German Gconoaic life by provoking strikes, or to weaken public 
opinion by their so-called "poace propaganda". Tftider Minister of 
the Interior Lehr, no less than 300 of such organizations were 
known. About twohundred of them survivo to this day. 


No Exchange of Documents 

Vhen the Agency for the Protection of th# Constitution was estab- 
lished, on 27 September 1950, it had no critical contact with. C«h- . 
Ion's Organization at all*. There could be hardly any thing; as/ a ansa- 
less as the assertions which were afterwards made about »;riwaly. 
between Gehlen and the first President of the Agency for the -Pro- 
tection of the' Constitution, Otto John, Hot only was there no 
critical contact, there was hardly any oontaot at all between /them. 
As I have said before, Gehlen could not but welcome it that the 
security of his own organization in Vest Germany should be safe- 
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guarded by Vest Germany's own authorities. That was, and is, the 
definita aiesion of the political Home Police, for which Cehlen 
has newer displayed any talent. A parallel situation prevail* in 
the United States with its huge CIA Intelligence Servian under 
Allan Dulles ahioh collects information from foreign countries, - 
and with the internal security organization (protecting also the 
CIA in Aoefioan territory) of the ?BI under Edgar Hoover. • 

When Oahlen was aeked -- aa far as I know, because there was a 
shortage of specialists — to put such men at the disposal of the 
Agency for the Protection of the Constitution, he complied. The 
• selected gentloaea separated entirely from Cehlen ' e organisation. 
The deputy Chief of the federal Agency for . the Protection of the 
Cone titution, (Lieutenant Colons JrKVtkc, who io otill in offioe, 
name from Gehlan's. organisation, fl\ 

It was a quite different question on principle whether or not 
Cehlen considered the first '-'resident of the Agency for the Pro- 
tection of the Constitution, Otto John, reliablo enough to trust 
his own organisation unconditionally to him. When I met Cehlen on 
one occasion twenty-one months before John's flight to the Soviet 
/ sono, Cehlen node no reference to John. Also in Ponn, later on, 
heufxained froc warning against John, lio probably acted in thin 
manner beaause he foresaw that those who, due to a aiwoonoelred 
feeling of solidarity, were going to any length to play t he •;e» 3 C- 
reoiatance fighter off against the ez-Ceneral, would attrijbuta 
rivalry feellng-s to hio whatever night happen. On the otliar hand, 
it is truo that Gehlon steered clear of trusting John with any ma- 
terial which night have bearing on his organisation. 

J can well imagine that he felt uneasy about this. "olso-ohe-of- the- 
reat stance-fighters" who had always been suupected of having been a 
aeaber of "Note Kapelle" ; who had joined the Intelligence Service 
in England; who had participated in the Nuernberg trials as an in- 
terrogator of Cormau priuoners-of-war and aaHiatant to the Prosecu- 
tion; and who had then, at tho pressure exerted by English friends 
of hia, been appointed Pfeaident of the Agency for the Protection of 
the Constitution, although he had no qualification at all for that 
position. 

The fact that John wont over to the communists on 20 July 1954t 
justified Cuhlen's personal p.rudenco in regard to this. nan. In ad- 
dition, John's return flight confirms what Cehlen thought at the 
time, namely, that John was no true communist agent. Cehlen had al- 
ways thought of John ae of one of those invertebrate intellectuals 
with no senae of reality who take refuge to political day-drs&aing, 
and whose aimlessness induces them finally to believe that their 
dreams will coma true in the East, until willy-nilly they make the 
personal acquaintance of the East, John was hot allowed to return 
because of any particular feeling of sympathy with this human drift- 
wood between the powers prevailing in our time; hia return was mad* 
possible in order to be able to find out the truth, and to be able 
to return the blow which had been struok at Vest Germany by John's 
eastward migration. 
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Blank’s Coanterintelligenoe Agency 



Easier than in the "John case" comes the thought of rivalry in the 
case of Blank's countwrintelllgenoe agency. In this office, too, 
a Vest Geras n Intelligence agenoy was born in 1950 when Count 
Soh'verin had been appointed Adenauer's first military advisor. 
Schwerin reoonnenUed the appointment of ex-Lt* Colonel Heinz to tho 
pooitlon of chief of this military counterintelligence agency. In 
1945, Heinz had bean the Commanding Officer of the Regiment "Bran- 
denburg" which the German Counterintelligence Berrios had estab- 
lished at the time for tho specific purpose of carrying out sabotage 
missions in enemy country. When Schwerin was overthrown, Heins 
stayed on In Theodor Blank's Counterintelligence organisation, 

Gehlen’s field of activities included the reaonnaissanoe of tho 
military strength and the military plans in the 3owiet area. There- 
fore. this task waa apt to overlap with the activities of the intel- 
ligence agenoy which wan auppoaod to b« antabliehed in Blank’s Agency 
under Heins. Ae muoh as Heins tried after his failure in 1954 to 
repreeent himself as being a riotim of Gehlan’a attacks. It does not 
correspond with the facts when carefully investigated. Of aourso. 
Oehlen could not hel p disapproving Lt. Colonel Heins' a strivings in 
Blank's Agency, if only for practical reasons. In other countries, 
the new organisation had long ago asserted Itself 1 the procurement 
or military information in the mission of a comprehensive organ! sa- 
tlea collecting material in foreign countries, then forwarding such 
information to tho Array, Ko-ry, and the Air Forces, or the Ministry of 
Defense respectively. The latter has at its disposal, only for the 
protection of its own troops against enesy agents, not for the col- 
lecting of information, officers of the secret intelligence service, 
who in this case really douerve tho nans of "Abwehroffixlere". 


It is logical that Oehlen could hardly be in favor of -the endeavors, 
made in Blank's Agency. Did ho take them at all serious ? Certainly 
not. Whatever was undertaken there without funds worth mentioning, 
without a staff of specialists, and under the leadership of an orratlo 
person like Heins — who was soon found to be unreliable — warn 
speedily tensed "kitchen-intelligence" by wagging tongues, on organi- 
sation not at all capable of oarrying out important missions. Here, 
too, developments proved that Oehlen was right) Heinz beoame en- 
tangled in rather sinister oases, the origin of which went back, to his 
previous activities when he »ae the chief of a private intelligence 
agenoy. Heins had not kept clear of the morass, and so he drowned, 
dragging his work down with him. Only one intelligence service of 
importance remained! The Organization Oehlen. 


Koxt Issuei 

3 3D- Chief Ernst ffollweber ' » Great Campaign 
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' ■' Piotura of Frau Wohlgemuth eaeortai toy two non* 


Legend* Marched Offi The Wife of 3hody Dr* Volf- 

/ gang Wohlgeauth 

It noon on 2J July 1954* two criminal police 
offio®rs took Frau Wohlgoauth to tb® polio® 
for. interrogation* Otto John had gon® to 
last Berlin with bar husband, a well-known 
Berlin phyoloian* 


No lagan d. 
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Vo legend* 
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Picture of Dr* Otto John 


Picture of Friedrich W. Heins 


Picture of Ho *2 Ludwig etrasae 

The house. 2, Ludwigs trasse in Cologne is 
popularly called 

' The Bouse of Thousand Secrets f 

the main, office of the -Federal 4g«uoy for .;th® 
PTotootioh of the Constitution. - is aocottaoilatod 
tier q, and John worked there before he xTefii 
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